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Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war; 
Turning your books to greaves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war? 

—Kinc Henry IV, Second Part 


<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. —Cuarves Hernrorn, Organist 


<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


VoLuME V 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection ee and museum 


objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


“The Carnecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, GOOD NICHOLAS! 


Nicholas Murray Butler has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for the best work for international 
peace—that is to say, the prize was divided, one 
half going to Dr. Butler and one half to Jane 
Addams. Dr. Butler's voice is quite the most 
resonant in the whole chorus of peace. He made 
a pilgrimage through Europe in this past summer, 
speaking to all nations, sometimes in their own 
parliaments, always in their own language, in- 
sisting with passionate eloquence upon the plea 
that the chivalry of our age shall no longer be 
subjected to slaughter in war, and that the ma- 
jestic works of our unfinished civilization shall 
no longer be given over to destruction. And how 
strange it is that such an imperative plea should 
need a champion! Yet the Four Horsemen are 
still mounted and in armor, ready at the first 
blast of the trumpet to ride again across the 
ravaged earth. 


THE OHIO COMPANY 


Dear CarNEGIE: 

Robert Ripley, in his radio address the other 
night, stated that the Ohio Society was organized 
in Pittsburgh in 1748. This is hard to believe. 
Was there any such social organization in Pitts- 
burgh at so remote a period? 

—A ica CoLiins 


The Ohio Company was a land company which 
was organized in 1748 but came to Pittsburgh at a 
later date, probably in 1750 or 1751. This com- 
pany was organized by the authority of the 
Governor of Virginia, as Pittsburgh was at that 
time a part of Virginia. George Washington and 
Christopher Gist were sent to Pittsburgh to make 
surveys for this company. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


In its October number the CarneGcie MaGazine 

rinted a photograph of Paul Doumer, now the 
cities of France, and his five stalwart sons, 
taken just before the outbreak of the World War, 
with a note showing that four of these noble boys 
had been killed or died from the results of that 
conflict. The picture attracted a great deal of 
attention throughout the country, and was com- 
mented on as a graphic argument against another 
war. President Doumer has written the following 
acknowledgment of the article: 


PRESIDENCE DE LA REPUBLIQUE 
Paris, 11 Novembre, 1931 


Mon Cuer Présipent eT Cuer Ami: 

Je vous remercie de tout coeur de vos bonnes 
lettres et du numéro du Carnecie MaGazine, que 
vous avez bien voulu m'adresser. Votre article 
et la photographie reproduite de mes cinq fils, 
dont quatre ont glorieusement succombé sur le 
champ de bataille, m’ont touché profondément. 
J’en ai un qu'infini a l'excellent ami que vous étes. 

Votre bien affectueusement dévoué, 

Paut DouMER 
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THE ALEXANDER M. 


BYERS COLLECTION 


By Homer SaINt-GAUDENS 


Director of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute 


HRouGH the courtesy of Mrs. J. 

Denniston Lyon, Mr. Eben M. 
Byers, and Mr. J. Frederic Byers, the 
Department of Fine Arts of the Car- 
negie Institute has the privilege of 
presenting to the people of Pittsburgh 
the group of paintings long known to 
them as the Alex- 
ander M. Byers Col- 
lection. 

While certain’ of 
the paintings have 
been seen before in 
the Institute, nota- 
bly on the occasion 
of a loan exhibi- 
tion in 1903 and the 
Exhibition of Paint- 
ings by Old Masters 
from Pittsburgh 
Collections in 1925, 
this is the first time 
that the Byers Col- 
lection has been set 
before the public 
practically as a 
unit. 

Of late years an 
extraordinary and 
increasing wealth 
of paintings from 
many lands and 
epochs has been gathered on the walls 
of the homes of private owners in the 
United States. In turn, therefore, more 
and more such owners, through gener- 
ous gestures of the nature of the present 
one made by Mr. Byers’ family, are 
giving our public an opportunity to 
grow familiar with the best in art. The 
moral responsibility of possession to 
share its privileges with the social 
fabric that produced it has long been 
recognized. But the expression of this 
responsibility varies with the land and 
with the age. In England, for ex- 


PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER M. BYERS 
By THéosaLtp CHarRTRAN 


ample, for generations it has been 
customary to open to the world at 
large on certain + of the year private 
residences housing paintings of the 
nature of those belonging to Mr. Byers’ 
family. Such public hours for exhibi- 
tion are better suited, however, to 
countries having a 
greater homogene- 
ous population than 
that of the United 
States. Here the 
Opportunity comes 
most aptly when 
considerate owners 
place their paint- 
ings in civic gal- 
leries, either per- 
manently or tem- 
porarily. The pre- 
sentation of the 
Alexander M. Byers 
Collection in the 
Carnegie Institute 
is such an occasion, 
and one for which 
the trustees of the 
Institute and the 
people of Pitts- 
burgh are deeply 
indebted to its 
owners. 

The fifty-five canvases now on ex- 
hibition form the greater portion of 
those assembled by the late Alexander 
McBurney Byers, the father of the 
lenders. Mr. Byers was born at Green- 
field, Mercer County, Pennsylvania, in 
1827. He died in 1900. In 1858 Mr. 
Byers came to Pittsburgh as a partner 
in Spang, Chalfant and Company. In 
1864 he founded the firm of Graff, 
Byers and Company, which afterwards 
became Byers, McCullough and Com- 
pany, and still later, A. M. Byers and 
Company. In addition, as Mr. Byers’ 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY KINLOCH DANCE OF THE NYMPHS 


By Tuomas GAINSBOROUGH By Jean Baptiste CaMILLe Corot 


LE RU VALMONDOIS ST. ANDREW 


By Cuarves Francois DauBIGNY By Peter Pau Rusens 
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industrial influence increased, he be- 
came connected with many of the more 
important Pittsburgh enterprises, such 
as the Westinghouse companies, the 
Union Bridge Company, the Phila- 
delphia Company, the Union Switch 
ced Sieoal Company, and many banking 
and financial concerns. He was a man 
who, in his economic, philanthropic, 
and social affiliations, well deserved the 
title of ‘‘good citizen,’” to which he 
added a sincere love 
of literature and of 
art. The group of 
canvases now pre- 
sented by the Insti- 
tute represents this 
latter phase of Mr. 
Byers’ career. 
Essential as is the 
réle of a patron of 
the fine arts in this 
year of Our Lord, 
1932, such a role 
was far more es- 
sential in Western 
Pennsylvania in the 
1870's and 80's. For 
in that chaotic 
epoch between 1840 
and 1910 taste, as 
we define the term 
today, was proba- 
bly at the lowest 
ebb ever reached 
from the time organized society achieved 
any suspicion of self-consciousness in 
the United States. In those day of wax 
flowers and horse-hair sofas a man who 
purchased a Turner or a Millet risked 
his artistic responsibility, and perhaps 
respectability, to a far greater extent 
than he could jeopardize present popu- 
lar faith in his artistic judgment by the 
purchase of a Matisse or a Maurice 
Sterne today. 
_ Our land has been a land of adventure 
into the unknown of nature, of science, 
and of affairs. Wherefore adventure 
within the misty borderlands of things 
esthetic has claimed, as it should claim 
again and again, those of our leaders 
who have reaped the reward of pioneer- 


YOUNG GIRL LOOKING IN MIRROR 
(Portrait of Antoinette Hébert) 
By Jean Francois MILier 


ing over mountains or of developing 
the wealth of nature or the complica- 
tion of finance. In especial this indi- 
vidual collecting of paintings has al- 
ways been an exciting quest wherein 
the collector, responsible only to him- 
self, has an opportunity to prospect and 
to speculate on the emotional future of 
his epoch and locality. For such a man 
when possessed of courage could al- 
ways free himself from the conserva- 
tive restrictions 
that must neces- 
sarily hedge the 
activities of a pub- 
lic art museum. If 
his judgment was 
peor, the result was 
innocuous since bad 
paintings could al- 
ways be burnt. But 
if his vision was of 
the first order, he 
shared responsi- 
bility with the 
artist himself in the 
development of the 
human soul. The 
Medicis and Michel- 
angelo walked to- 
gether in art. 
Again it is ab- 
sorbing to specu- 
late as to the ex- 
tent to which some 
of the visitors to the galleries which 
house the Byers Collection will be 
struck by the contrast of these paint- 
ings to the modern ones from Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Italy, 
which occupied these same galleries a 
few weeks ago in the Thirtieth Inter- 
national. Repose is now set against 
stimulation, harmonies against con- 
trasts, tonal shades against riots of 
colors, restraint and studied craftsman- 
ship to give leisured contemplation 
against deliberate exaggerations in 
drawing, and eccentricity of design to 
produce emotional shock. The visitor 
may well be bewildered and wonder if 
these two exhibitions, one following 
the other, were not planned to confuse. 
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THE LACE-MAKER 
By Nicotages Maes 


No. Rather it is hoped that those 


who come to look may have their vision 
stimulated by coupling what has been 
with what is now, and that by just such 
comparison the public may intelligently 


stimulate or restrain but, in any event, 
guide our future social life. For of one 
thing we may be 
sure, Contemporary 
painting—whether 
of yesterday or to- 
day—is successful 
only as it reflects its 
respective times and 
conditions. 

The paintings in 
the Alexander M. 
Byers Collection 
cover approximately 
four hundred years 
in the history of art 

that is, from the 
Flemish and Dutch 
schools in the seven- 
teenth century 
down to the im- 
pressionists of the 
nineteenth century. 
The last were dated 
almost at the very 


MARIA AND KATHARINE THURLOW 
By GeorGce Romney 


FRENCH GARDEN SCENE 
By Jean Baprisre Epouvarp DetaiLie 


period when the Permanent Collection 
of the Carnegie Institute took up the 
story of painting in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

The Byers Collection may be divided 
into two main groups, the Old Masters 
and the Barbizon school. The first 
group may again be 
divided into the 
Flemish, Dutch, 
and English schools. 
In the collection 
the fusion of Italian 
and Flemish art, in 
the hands of Rubens 
and Van Dyck, 
meets the Dutch 
school with Hals 
and Rembrandt; 
while the remark- 
able development 
of painting which 
took place in the 
Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century 
is rounded out with 
the romantic land- 
sca of Ruisdael 
and the interior by 
Maes. 
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The Byers Collection is logical and 
consistent through the various nations 
and schools of art represented. For 
instance, included wae the classifi- 
cation of Old Masters is the English 
school of the eighteenth century, an 
outgrowth of the development of paint- 
ing in the Netherlands in the seven- 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
By Sir Henry RaeBurn 


- 


SHEEP sy Cuarces Emite JacQuE 


teenth century. The great English 
portrait painters are represented here: 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Rae- 
burn, and Beechey, picturing the fash- 
ionable and notable people of their day, 
as for example the ‘David Garrick’’ by 
Reynolds reproduced in color on the 
cover. They painted with distinction. 


PORTRAIT OF AN ABBE 


By Str AntHony Van Dyck 
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To the English portraits are added 
landscapes by Morland, Gainsborough, 
Constable, and Turner; Gainsborough 
forming the bridge between figure and 
landscape painters. He is here repre- 
sented with **Portrait of Lady Kinloch,” 
a figure of much dignity, and two land- 
scapes of charm and richness. Finally 
the English school is brought to a 
climax with two important canvases by 
Turner. Here is the artist who freed 
landscape painting from the conven- 
tionalities imposed on it by his pred- 
ecessors. Here is the artist interested 
above all things in light and the play 
of color. He adventured in his day, 
even as Bonnard adventures among the 
French of the present day. For Turner 
had scant patience with the time- 
honored canons of art. He felt an 
emotion vividly and he expressed it 
successfully. He spoke a language 
exotic but suiiasasninils to his public. 
He produced images that caused a rush 
of imaginative emotion, not only to 
himself but to those about him. With 
the philosophy of art as it stands to- 
day, Turner gives food for much thought 
to the contemporary painter. 

The next step in the evolution of art 
of the Byers Collection from the masters 
of the Netherlands and England takes 
the visitor to the circle of painters 
which established its name from the 
little village of Barbizon. This is the 
group that is most amply represented 
not only in names but in number of 
paintings. Here will be found Corot, 
Rousseau, Millet, Daubigny, Diaz, and 
many others primarily interested in 
atmosphere and the moods of nature. 
These are the men who brought ,aint- 
ing out into the open. The woods, the 
rivers, the broad expanse of the out- 
doors, and peasants at work in the field 
were their subjects. Corot in especial 
is represented by five examples of his 
lyrical conception of nature in its 
poetic moods. 

Finally there is Millet. Strangely, 
yet in a measure fortunately, his canvas 
of a ““Young Girl Looking in a Mirror"’ 
—Portrait of Antoinette Hébert—is not 


typical. The colors distinguish the 
painter, but the treatment seems pe- 
culiarly of today. The very title is 
significant. When we look into a mir- 
ror, we do not gaze upon things as they 
are. Always we see objects with our 
vision strongly though subconsciously 
impressed by those passing physical and 
social influences that constantly stream 
about our spiritual selves. 

It would be well for the visitor to the 
collection to turn to that canvas by 
Millet last of all. For upon leaving the 
picture he will most gratefully utter, 
within himself, a word of thanks to 
Mr. Byers’ family which has given him 
so much to ruminate upon concerning 
the splendid things of the past in art, 
and so much to speculate upon concern- 
ing the future. 

The exhibition opened on January 8 
and the initial showing of the collection 
will continue until March 15. 


LIBRARY APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1932 


7 City of Pittsburgh, acting through 
the Mayor and City Council, has 


appropriated $549,700 for the adminis- 
tration of the Carnegie Library and its 
various branches during the year 1932. 
This is a decrease of $46, 000 from the 


amount appropriated in 1931, the re- 
duction being due to the business de- 
pression. 

It is imteresting to note that the 
unemployment situation has made an 
extensive increase in the attendance at 
the Carnegie Library, as many hundreds 
of men and women are using their idle 
time in the study of good books, with 
the purpose of fitting themselves for the 
most intelligent service when good 
times return. 

The cut in the City appropriations, 
made necessary by the prevailing con- 
ditions, will make it hard to keep up 
with the demand for new books. We 
shall be glad, therefore, if our friends 
will send these new books to the Li- 
brary after they have read them. 
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SALAMANDERS OF FACT AND FANCY 


By M. GraHaM NETTING 


Assistant Curator of Herpetology of the Carnegie Museum 


“Ir you annoynt 

your lips with a 

little of it [snake 

blood] they will 

look passing red, 

and if the face be 

annoynted there- 

with, it will re- 

ceive no spot or 

fleck but causeth 

it to have an 

orient and beau- 

tiful hue.”’ 

Thus wrote Pliny the Elder, 

Roman ‘‘compiler of anecdotes,’ whose 

extreme good nature led him to quote 

most of the weird tales then current in 

his endeavor to encompass all knowl- 

edge in thirty-seven volumes. By such 

statements he largely nullified the good 

effects of Aristotle's ‘‘Historia Ani- 

malium,’’ for Aristotle's methodology 

in the study of natural phenomena was 

essentially scientific and he accepted 

comparatively few of the false notions 

of his time. The power of Aristotle 

might have killed many absurd myths 

had not Pliny resurrected them and 

thus retarded the study of natural his- 

tory for centuries, since false observa- 

tions are far more dangerous than false 

theories, and superstitions seem to 

thrive on repetition in spite of their 

denial by authorities. For instance, 

Pliny wrote that ‘“‘the salamander is 

able to destroy whole nations at once,’ 

and further elaborated: ‘‘The sala- 

mander, too, will poison either water or 

wine in which it happens to be drowned; 

and what is more, Pic has only drunk 
thereof, the liquid becomes poisonous. 

In spite of our striving to dispel popular 

illusions, a Negro janitor recently 

assured me that a salamander would 

poison water. Another myth, which 

even Aristotle accepted, is stated thus 


the 


by Pliny: ‘“‘This animal [the sala- 
mander] is so intensely cold as to ex- 
tinguish fire by its contact in the same 
way as ice does.’’ This tale was denied, 
however, by Sextius, as Pliny gener- 
ously notes in a later volume. Its basis, 
of course, is the fact that log-inhabiting 
salamanders were driven forth by the 
heat when great logs were burned and 
appeared momentarily to race across 
the hearth or to disappear in the 
flames. 

We must not blame Pliny and Aris- 
totle too severely for failing to eradi- 
cate such superstitions, for they were 
both dependent upon correspondents 
who were at least as credulous and 
noncritical as those of my corres- 
pondents who call me to task for not 
accepting stories of cow-milking snakes 
or Rip van Winklish frogs. And we 
must remember that fourteen centuries 
after the death of Pliny the cartog- 
raphers mapped central Africa as 
Prester John's empire, and the terrible 
hordes of Gog and Magog had not been 
allocated to mythology but had merely 
been restricted in their range to north- 
eastern Asia. 

Yet, in spite of the harmful effect ot 
much of his work, Pliny must be 
credited with one of the earliest factual 
observations upon salamanders, for he 
wrote, “‘The salamander, an animal 
like a lizard in shape, . never comes 
out except during heavy showers, and 
disappears the moment it becomes 
fine." This statement cannot be ap- 
plied to all species, obviously, but 
it is largely correct in particular in- 
stances. 

To the educated layman of today the 
word “‘salamander’’ may elicit memories 
of the sophisticated wickedness of old 
Paris as portrayed in Anatole France's 
“Rotisserie de la Reine Pedauque,”’ 
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which depicts the salamander 
of literature in its final form 
after an interesting evolution 
from the mythical fire-quench- 
ing animal through the spirit- 
of-flame assignments of the 
Rosicrucians. To the herpe- 
tologist a salamander is an 
amphibian, related to the frogs 
and like them smooth-skinned, 
but with more external re- 
semblance to a lizard, as Pliny 
noted, and is popularly and 
erroneously called a lizard, 
even though it lacks the scales 
which lizards possess and 
which make them readily 
separable. 

Between Pittsburgh and 
upper Alabama lies a great complex of 
mountain ridges and interlocking val- 
leys, which constitute the greatest 


salamander collecting-ground in the 
entire world. I have long felt that this 
fortuitous situation made the Carnegie 
Museum the logical repository for a 
great salamander collection, but this 
dream has been slow of accomplish- 


ment because museums frequently tend 
to ignore local studies due to their 
dependence upon the generosity of 


JORDAN'S SALAMANDER 


WIND-BLOWN SPRUCE—-GRANDFATHER MOUNTAIN 


friends who prefer to sponsor foreign 
expeditions. For years I have been 
working upon a ‘‘Herpetology of Penn- 
sylvania,’’ for which there is great 
need in our schools and colleges, but 
it is easier to win $500 from a friend 
for a South American expedition than 
to obtain $100 for collecting in our own 
State. Last spring, however, a re- 
search program was approved provid- 
ing for a thorough stu yy of the sala- 
manders of the Appalachian system, 
and enabling Mrs. Netting and myself 
and Richard Freni to make a pre- 
liminary survey of the region. Much 
of our time was spent in traveling, for 
we often pitched camp in the late 
afternoon, collected at night, preserved 
our material the following morning, 
and then moved to our next station in 
the afternoon. Nevertheless, in spite 
of covering over two thousand miles 
in the month at our disposal, we in- 
creased the salamander collection of the 
Carnegie Museum by sixty per cent, 
and secured an incidental collection 
which comprised several thousand 
snails, insects, plants, and reptiles. 
Although we collected at many 
stations in the Allegheny Mountains 
in West Virginia and in the Blue Ridge 
in Virginia and made several new dis- 
coveries in those States, the most 
interesting part of our trip began when 
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we reached that Mecca of all sala- 
mander-hunters, Grandfather Moun- 
tain in the Blue Ridge of North Caro- 
lina. Hampered continuously by ter- 
rific rains, we camped from Blowing 
Rock to Linville. The steep mountain 
streams became torrents, and even the 
trails we climbed were hidden by water 
at times. In return for these incon- 
veniences we were rewarded by the 
discovery that the familiar salamanders 
of our Pennsylvania hills had largely 
disappeared and had been replaced by 
new faces. And I use the word ad- 
visedly, for to the trained collector 
salamanders differ greatly in facial 
expression and head profile. I collected 
species which I had known from con- 
cise descriptions only; descriptions 
which failed to warn me that the Black- 
bellied Salamander would bite my 
thumb with vicious intent although 
with indifferent success, or that this 
great cannibal would swallow its own 
kind or other species if they happened 
tobeslightly smaller; descriptions which 
mentioned the speed of the chunky 
Yonahlossee Salamander, named for the 
road along which so many tourists have 


walked to improve failing health, but 
which failed to warn me that I might 
turn over a log, grab for one of these 
salamanders, and seize a chestnut burr 


GRANDFATHER MOUNTAIN FROM YONAHLOSSEE ROAD 


ROCKY CRAG IN WEST VIRGINIA 


at the same moment. Then one morn- 
ing we turned our backs on the magnifi- 
cent panorama offered from the peak 
of Grandfather and grubbed under logs 
until we held in our hands a small dark 
salamander, its back marked with an 
evanescent pattern of golden-bronze 
flecks. This distinct form, which is 
found only about the twin peaks of 
Grandfather Mountain, was discovered 
only a year ago by W. H. Weller, of 
Cincinnati, a brilliant young herpe- 
tologist who lost his life this spring in 
a fall on the mountain while 
studying this species, which 
will henceforth bear his name, 
Weller’s Salamander. 

Late one afternoon we drove 
up the serpentine toll road to 
Mount Mitchell, highest peak 
east of the Black Hills, and 
made our camp at a grassy gap 
within easy walking distance 
of the peak itself. We were 
forced to lash our tents firmly 
to our heavily laden car lest 
the cold winds sweep them a 
thousand feet down the slope. 
As we watched the sunset tint 
lakes one hundred miles away, 
we lamented the war-time need 
which sanctioned the lumber- 
ing of this once beautiful 
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range. Reforestation will enable our 
descendants to see spruce and hemlock 
where now we gazed on hillsides of 
briers and scrub oak which only bears 
can enjoy, but no human power can 
list or replace all of the salamanders 
which may have existed on this moun- 
tain before the purgatorial fires which 
followed the lumberman. But these 
gloomy meditations may have been 
engendered by hunger, for in post- 
prandial moments we remembered that 
we had come to Mount Mitchell for a 
water-inhabiting salamander which 
would survive fire. A few hours after 
the cold dawn we located several stony 
rivulets and a patch of bibulous Sphag- 
num moss, where we filled our collect- 
ing sacks with the desired salamanders, 
and our vials with their eggs. 

Then a few days of driving over the 
warm Carolinian roads with their 
coruscating, micaceous shoulders, inter- 
rupted by necessary halts to sample the 
valley fauna, carried us through the 
sleepy town of Highlands and the 
rugged Cullasaja Gorge to the short 
Nantahala range. Here Wayah Bald 
yielded its treasure, a small black 
salamander with scarlet elbows and 
knees, which scientists call Sherman's 
Salamander, and which I consider one 
of the most striking of our Appalachian 
species. During the day these hide in 
decaying logs but after dark we found 
them parading all over the forest floor. 

From the Nantahalas we circled 
through green hills which rise from 
Santeetlah Lake, crossed the Little 
Tennessee River and approached the 
mist-hidden peaks of the Eaesl Smokies 
from the west. In this region, soon to 
become the greatest national park east 
of Yellowstone, we collected the cousin 
of Sherman's Salamander, another dark 
species, decorated in this case with 
scarlet cheeks. Our first night of col- 
lecting here was disappointing for we 
turned our lights on the ground as we 
climbed the slopes of Mount LeConte 
only to find at midnight that our red- 
cheeked quarry was to be found several 
feet from the ground resting on rhodo- 


dendron leaves. The following evening, 
as we collected along the famous Ap- 
palachian Trail which here separates 
North Carolina and Tennessee, we 
determined that Jordan’s Salamander, 
the red-cheeked form, and certain other 
species as well, emerge from their hid- 
ing places after dark, make their 
pilgrimage to a nearby bush or plant, 
climb up the stalk and out to the leaves, 
until by nine oclock nearly every sala- 
mander is resting on a broad leaf with 
its head pointed downward. Our 
lights cast eerie shadows, and the woods 
rang with our glad cries as we bagged 


Jordan's Salamanders, golden Two-lined 


Salamanders, or Mountain Salamanders. 
The next morning we found that our 
jars and cans were full, and that we had 
collected the species needed to fill gaps 
in the Museum collection. With this 
satisfaction we turned northward know- 
ing that our most exciting summer was 
over, since future years can hold only 
the more prosaic task of intensive 
collecting in certain critical localities. 

I have given my love to South 
America, and no cold northern forest 
will ever thrill me so much as giant 
balatas and moras, their crowns studded 
with such avian jewels as “‘poui-poui”’ 
and trogons. I must confess, however, 
that all mountains, whether they rise 
from desert sands, miasmic swamps, or 
boreal forests, are an alembic which 
distills far horizons by day and good 
hunting by night to purify my spirit. 
One night last summer I eaciel my 
way up a slippery stream roofed with 
treacherous rhododendron until my 
headlight framed a dark salamander 
with its forefeet on a rock, the rear 
part of its body in the icy current, and 
with a pure white moth fluttering in 
its jaws; while on another occasion I 
climbed a precipitous cliff in the dark- 
ness to lift an eremitic Green Sala- 
mander from its shelf of moss. 


Despite 
the pleasure of such North American 
experiences, I still prefer the ‘‘hot coun- 
tries’’ where I may walk along a bam- 
boo-arched stream to gravel-walled nest- 
ing pools where giant tree frogs call. 
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MODERN AMERICAN PRINTS 


M“™ of the tend- 
encies which 
were noticed in the 
American section of 
the Thirtieth Inter- 
national Exhibition 
of Paintings are re- 
iterated in the modern 
American prints now 
on display in the bal- 
cony of Sculpture 
Hall. That this is 
true is not surprising 
when so often the 
names of the print- 
makers which appear 
are those of the paint- 
ers represented in the 
last International. We 
find in the exhibition 
the work of Rockwell 
Kent, Ernest Fiene, 
Niles Spencer, Thomas 
Benton, John Sloan, 
Reginald Marsh, 
Edward Hopper, 
Maurice Sterne, to mention only a few 
of the men with whose work we are 
familiar. 

Not only is there a repetition of 
names, but one sees a repetition more or 
less of subject matter. It is interesting 
as well as instructive to observe how 
men like Gifford Beal, or Emil Ganso, or 
Stuart Davis repeat, or translate, their 
designs in oil through a totally different 
medium. It gives evidence of the fact 
that many of our painters are bringing 
to the making of fine prints an added 
richness of experience and the stimulus 
of a broader tradition. 

One of the tendencies apparent in 
this print exhibition, as in the Inter- 
national, is the interest the artists take 
in depicting the homely scenes of our 
own land. Several decades ago the 
American artist interested in the mak- 
ing of an etching went to almost any 
place other than his own country for 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
By Louis Lozowick 


subject and inspira- 
tion, while even the 
occasional American 
scene was faintly rem- 
iniscent of the Old 
World. To be aware 
that this attitude has 
changed, one has but 
to look, for example, 
at the industrial sub- 
jects by Louis Lozo- 
wick, the native in- 
teriors by Edward 
Hopper, or the some- 
times Caustic com- 
ments on certain 
phases of domestic 
life by Peggy Bacon. 

For a long time the 
practice of graphic 
art in this country 
was limited to etch- 
ing. This exhibition 
shows the variety of 
mediums in which the 
modern American 
print-makers are now working, and the 
individual technique employed in the 
use of the wood block, copperplate, 
or the lithographic stone. 

The exhibition closes on February 29. 


RECORD ATTENDANCE AT 
1931 INTERNATIONAL 


—_ Thirtieth International Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings set a new record in 
attendance with a count of 161,747, 
exceeding last year’s high mark by 
20,406. Compared with the attendance 
of ten years ago, five times as many 
visitors viewed the pictures this year. 

The foreign section of the current 
International is now on tour, and is at 
present on exhibition at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, where it will remain 
until February 15. From there it will 
go to the St. Louis City Art Museum. 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


a Trustees of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York celebrated 
the twentieth anniversary of its found- 
ing on November 19, 1931, by a dinner 
at the University Club in New York 
City, to which were invited all of the 
members of the five boards of trustees 
of the institutions endowed by Mr. 
Carnegie. 

These five children of Mr. Carnegie’s 
ideal humanity were created in the 
order named: the Carnegie Institute 
(1896), devoted to education and cul- 
ture; the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington (1902), dedicated to scientific 
research and discovery; the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission (1904); the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching (1905); and the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace (1910). 

Since each of these institutions is 
consecrated to stated purposes, the Car- 
negie Corporation—the final and largest 
of the Carnegie endowments—was 
formed under a broad charter permitting 
its income to be dispersed among such 
agencies and causes as each changing 
generation finds most significant and 
fruitful in promoting the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge and understand- 
ing throughout the world. In a word, 
this great trust is a permanent reservoir 
of social energy, with an income forever 
fluid and unimprisoned. 

The Board of the Corporation com- 
prises fifteen members, five of whom 
are, ex officio, the presidents of the 
five other organizations established 
earlier by Mr. Carnegie, and the rest by 
election for a stated term. The present 
Board on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary is pictured on the opposite 
page. Elihu Root, whose photograph 
appears with the group, was the only 
absent trustee. A unique feature of the 
anniversary celebration was the playing 


of a phonograph record made by Mr. 
Carnegie twenty years. ago. The re- 
production was so remarkably clear as 
to be almost startling in its effect upon 
those to whom the beloved voice was 
familiar. Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, for- 
mer president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
read an address outlining in detail the 
founding and activities of the Cor- 
poration. 

All these benefits and enterprises are 
the outcome of Andrew Carnegie’s own 
philosophy as to the disposition of a 
fortune, which he formulated and set 
down as early as 1889—when he was 
still a comparatively poor man—under 
the title. “Ihe Gospel of Wealth.”’ 
It was his unswerving belief that ‘‘sur- 
plus wealth is a sacred trust. to be ad- 
ministered for the good of society, its 
possessor retaining sufficient only to 
insure for himself and his family the 
comforts and usages to which they were 
accustomed.”’ It was in conformity 
with this Gospel that Mr. Carnegie 
undertook and carried out the distribu- 
tion of his wealth, by endowing the 
activities which in his judgment were 
best calculated to produce the most 
beneficial results for his fellow men. 
These philanthropies called for gifts 
aggregating about $90,000,000, and the 
bestowal of the residue of his fortune 
of about $160,000,000 to the Carnegie 
Corporation. 


George Washington still lives, because he was 
—he still is—in a very real sense the Father of his 
Country. If Washington had died at any time 
between July 4, 1776, and the surrender at York- 
town, the American Revolution would have failed. 
If he had not been a member of the convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United 
States, that wise charter to which we owe so 
much would have failed in the convention, prob- 
ably; or if not there, of adoption, certainly. Yes, 
Washington still lives! 

—Joun H. Crarke 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


A LAWN 
) FN 


T= Gardener and his wife were 
seated at the window of their little 
cottage, while the full moon swung her 
light across the Milky Way. 

“Jason,” asked Penelope, ‘‘when you 
lived in Greece and paid homage to all 
those gods—why did they have a god 
of war?”’ 

“Why, Penelope, there was always 
war—even in your Heaven, when 
Lucifer was cast out for making an 
insurrection there. So when Jupiter 
became the father of a son whom he 
named Mars, he made him—well, let's 
say he made him his Secretary of War.”’ 

‘But that was so long ago, and Mars 
has gone into oblivion.” 

‘‘No—never—Penelope! Look into 
the sky just now and you will see Mars 
there—see—just up there—the most 
splendid and significant thing in all the 
wide universe—blood-red and flaming— 
and still a god who is putting fire and 
madness into men, and is followed with 
more enthusiasm and purpose than all 
the other planets put together.”’ 

“Did he have a mother?”’ 

“Yes, Juno was his mother, but she 
could never pacify his spirit.” 

‘And you think he is worshiped 
today?” 


“Surely. Why, when you go to 


Paris, Penelope, they take you to see 
the Champ de Mars—the field of Mars— 
where the troops were drilled only a 
few years ago. Mars delighted in war 
for war's sake. It gave him great de- 
light to witness men in the act of 
slaughtering each other. And he had 
five attendants always riding after him 
in his evil excursions, who were named 
Discord, Alarm, Fear, Dread, and 
Terror. These horsemen formed his 
bodyguard. Shakespeare says of him, 
‘The mailed Mars shall on his altar 
sit, up to his ears in blood.’ ”’ 

‘But that is only a heathen concep- 
tion.”’ 

“Not at all, Penelope. Your own 
Bible prophesies wars where men shall 
ride in blood up to the horses’ bridles.”’ 

‘I hope, Jason, that Mars never had 
any children.”’ 

“But indeed he did have children, 
Penelope—two very famous ones— 
named Romulus and Remus. Their 
mother was Rhea, a vestal virgin, and 
she was punished for this love affair by 
being buried alive, while her two infant 
sons were put into a basket and thrown 
into the Tiber; but the river over- 
flowed its banks, and the children were 
washed ashore. A she-wolf prowling 
around took pity on them, carried 
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them in the basket to her den, and 
nourished them with her own cubs. 
Later on Romulus became the founder of 
Rome, where even now, in a sentimental 
way, his memory is venerated.”’ 

“But, Jason, cannot the people of 
today overcome this malignant war god, 
and establish peace on earth?” 

‘Yes, Penelope, if they will only 
cultivate the will to peace, as in the 
past centuries they have cultivated the 
will to war—if they will only do that— 
Mars will lose all his fury and all his 
fire, and be nothing up there in the sky 
but a big red glass lamp.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


At the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology the year 1946 beckons as a golden 
one. For in that year the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has promised to 
double every dollar up to $4,000,000 
raised for the Tech cause. With this 
bright prospect ahead organizations as 
well as alumni are contributing loyally 
to the endowment fund. The Nu Sigma 
Alpha Fraternity has recently given $50 
toward the accomplishment of the stu- 
dent-activities-building project. Since 
part of the endowment may be given in 
buildings, this sum will grow in the 
usual way, until fifteen years hence the 
gift, with accumulated interest, will 
have a final value of $314.64. 

One of the de- 
lights of the Gar- 
den of Gold is 
the frequency 
with which its 
visitors return. 

For the sixth 

time Theodore 

Ahrens, chair- 

man of the Stan- 

dard Sanitary 

Manufacturing 

Company of 

Pittsburgh, has TueoporeE AHRENS 
considered the needs of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology—this time with 
a gift of $2,500 for the support of the 
the Theodore Ahrens clement of 


plumbing, heating, and ventilation. 
With such encouragement a former 
trade has now been raised to a technical 

rofession, the results of which are a 
ca to every American home. 

The Carnegie Museum has an anony- 
mous friend who is constantly bearing in 
mind its financial necessities. The 
latest thoughtfulness is a gift of $25 
to be credited to the Museum. In 
1936 the Carnegie Corporation has 
pledged itself to match this amount 
dollar for dollar, so that the ultimate 
value takes on new power. 

With the appearance of this issue, the 
amount recorded in the Garden of Gold 
during the lifetime of the Magazine, 
now in its fifth year, stands at $905,093. 


THE NEXT WAR! 

With the development of airplanes, explosives, 
and poison gases in recent years the men, women, 
and children of any country partaking in a future 
war seem doomed to creep like rats into a drain- 
pipe. There will be no chivalry, honor, or glory 
in a future war; no distinction of age or sex, or 
between the sick or healthy, will be shown. There 
will be no immunity for culture. There will be 
nothing but flying, invisible shapes, raining death 
and desolation. The country that indulges in war 
will become a shadow of its former self and sink 
down into the pit of the past. This is no cry of 
alarm, but common sense. 

—Joun GaLsworTHY 


After some fourteen years upon the bench, the 
major portion of which has been spent in the trial 
courts, I am convinced that ignorance plays a very 
large part in cases involving violations of the law. 
The public library is a very potent factor for the 
distribution of information and I sincerely trust 
that its use may be extended in a manner to reach 
an ever increasing circle of readers. 

—Ben C. Dawkins, 
Judge of the United States District Court 


THE ART OF GIVING 


In bestowing charity, the main consideration 
should be to help those who help themselves; to 
provide part of the means by which those who 
desire to improve may do so; to give those who 
desire to rise the aids by which they may rise; to 
assist, but rarely or never to do it all. He is the 
only true reformer who is careful and as anxious 
not to aid the unworthy as he is to aid the worthy, 
and perhaps, even more so, for in almsgiving more 
injury may be done by rewarding vice than by 
relieving virtue. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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THE CHRISTIAN DRAMA IN ENGLAND 


By E. Martin Browne 


Director of Religious Drama in the Diocese of Chichester 


So indelibly did Mr. Browne leave his artistic mark upon the drama community of Pittsburgh that 
it seems scarcely necessary to identify him except for our newer readers. About a year ago he gave up his 
professorship in the Drama School of Carnegie Tech to take up his new post in Chichester, a position 
entirely new in the history of both the church and the theater. He has now directed the experiment 
for a year, and in the following paper he reviews the rich findings his work has brought to light, con- 
clusively proving to us the high worth of the Bible as a source of dramatic inspiration. | 


Ir seems a far cry 

to Pittsburgh 

from the English 

lawn on which, 

in the enjoyment 

of one of the few 

summer days of 

England's 1931, 

I am sitting; and 

equally far, per- 

haps, to Carnegie 

Tech’s Drama 

Department from 

the subject of this article. But, often 
as I think of the great city of steel and 
its most beneficent institution, I realize 
how much the opportunities which it 
has offered have to do with the de- 
velopment I would write of today. 
There are not many colleges in either 
country which would have so welcomed 
and facilitated, as Pittsburgh did, the 
production of “‘The Tidings Brought 
to Mary’ or “The Virgin and the 
Clerk."’ The enthusiastic cooperation 
of its students, both actors and tech- 
nicians, made possible the revival of 
old English mystery plays in Pittsburgh 
churches. And the experience so gained 
has been called into the service in 
England of an experiment, unique, and 
therefore interesting to all who would 
strengthen the bond between those two 
forces of the Spirit—Art and Religion. 
A generation ago an English pioneer 
beloved of Pittsburghers made one of 
the little band who, in spite of bigotry, 
revived the drama of Christianity in the 
English-speaking theater. William 
Poel’s production of ‘“‘Everyman’’ 


marked a milestone; a playbill of it 
hangs still in the room at Carnegie 
Tech where his gift of costumes is 
stored. From that time on the expres- 
sion of Christian teaching in the drama 
has slowly been developed. The treas- 
ures of the Middle Ages, when a vivid 
faith made the Bible stories come 
naturally to life in art, were largely 
drawn upon; but modern contributions 
were too often poor and mean—the 
fruit of piety uninspired by imagina- 
tion or rendered morbid by excessive 
concentration. Faith can, perhaps, be 
simple no longer—the world is now 
too wide and civilization too complex; 
at any rate, the noble sweep and range of 
modern speculation had not been al- 
lowed scope in the Christian drama, 
which accordingly was becoming a 
hothouse plant, unworthy of its heroic 
Founder. 

A leader of the English Church saw 
the difficulties—and the possibilities. 
Dr. G. K. A. Bell, then dean of Canter- 
bury, decided in 1928 that he would 
try to set the seal of pontifical approval 
upon religious drama. He invited the 
poet laureate, John Masefield, to write 
a play for performance by a picked 
group of local church people in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. To this invitation, 
which he described as ‘‘the greatest 
honor of his life,’’ Masefield responded 
with ‘The Coming of Christ.’’ Charles 
Ricketts, designer of *‘Saint Joan,’’ was 
his associate in the production and 
evolved a superb décor in his costumes; 
and Gustav Holst composed and con- 
ducted the music. Here was the drama 
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ot Christianity in full glory, presented 
in the archiepiscopal cathedral itself, 
with overwhelming spiritual appeal. 
Dr. Bell's attempt had been entirely 
successful, thanks to the service joy- 
fully rendered by the best of English 
artists. 

A year or so later he became bishop 
of Chichester, a see which comprises 
the whole county of Sussex. A Nor- 
man cathedral stands witness of a strong 
and ancient church life in this rural 
area, reinforced in modern times by the 
growth of a chain of seaside resorts and 
a great body of schools in its healthy 
air. Here the bishop felt it might be 
possible to give official encouragement 
and direction to the efforts at religious 
play production already common in 
town and village. Could this work be 
regarded as a form of worship corollary 
to the regular services of the Church, 
it would be the best available means of 
illuminating the Christian story for 
those thousands of young people who 
are growing up out of touch with their 
country’s ancient religion. 

Accordingly, he desired to appoint a 
director of religious drama for his 
diocese—a man who could combine an 
English university education with 


practical experience of the theater and, 
in particular, of the production of 
Christian plays in church and play- 
house. Thanks to the generosity of 
Carnegie authorities, this appointment 
was made from October, 1930, and the 
results of the first season’s work can 
now be estimated. 

It was considered that the director's 
work should have three aspects. First, 
he was to commend religious drama as a 
form of worship to those who knew 
nothing about it or had not understood 
its significance. The revival is but in its 
infancy, and naturally its objects are 
often misinterpreted. Those whose 
notion of drama is wholly derived from 
the naturalistic type of play which has 
a strangle hold on the English stage 
cannot understand how it is possible to 
present a story in terms of spiritual 
value rather than of historic fact, and 
fail to envisage a drama without pro- 
scenium or scenery, of which the whole 
church is the stage and in which the 
whole congregation are participants. 
They must be enlightened by word as 
well as by deed. A license to give 
addresses in church has been useful to 
the director, who has also been cordially 
received at many ecclesiastical meet- 


SCENE FROM ‘‘THE MARRIAGE OF ST. FRANCIS’ ’—CHURCH OF BRIGHTON PARISH 
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ings; and on the whole the English 
clergy have entirely belied their trans- 
atlantic reputation for slowness of 
thought. 

Next, advice and supervision are 
offered to groups of church players. 
This is, as ever, the most delicate part 
of the task. The artistic taste of a 
group of church people is not—how 
should it be?—any better than that of 
the average person; and the norm of 
film production is evidence of how low 
that is. In religious matters an acute 
sensitiveness, unreasoning, often inartic- 
ulate, to any breach of a tradition, 
however short-lived, complicates the 
problem. Nevertheless, guidance is 
eagerly sought and, if it be carefully 
and sympathetically offered, does pro- 
duce a gradual raising of the standard. 
A realization of the responsibility in- 
curred by those who publicly present 
religious truth assists this develop- 
ment; so, most of all, does the return to 
the worshipful heart of the medieval 
actor, who did “‘come rejoicing”’ to his 
part in the play. 

Certain productions, lastly, were to 
be under the director's personal care, 
and were to set a visible standard for 
the presentation of religious drama in 
the diocese. Particular attention was 
here to be directed to the mounting of 
plays in churches, which the bishop 
felt was probably the most essential 
part of the work. In pursuance of this 
object, besides a revival in a Hastings 
church of ““The Upper Room”’ on the 
same lines as the production in Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh, in 1930, three ex- 
perimental productions were made. In 
the beautiful Norman church of St. 
Mary, Eastbourne, the York Nativity 
play was ener on four small plat- 
forms in different parts of the church, 
the actors moving about among the 
congregation from one to the other, 
with lighting intensity regulated to 
focus attention on the center of interest. 
One of the most striking moments re- 
sulting from this treatment was that in 
which the Magnificat burst from the 
lips of the Virgin, a spontaneous hymn 


of praise, as she walked back to her 
after having visited Elisa- 


““house”’ 
beth. 

In the parish church of Brighton, a 
large modern Gothic building, a new 
play on the “Little Flowers’’ by Henri 
Ghéon, called ‘‘The Marriage of St. 
Francis,’ " was given as a Lenten offer- 
ing. A great open platform a 
by a ramp from the back and sloping 
upwards at the sides, suggested the hill 
country of Assisi. Here the Saint was 
seen, symbolically wedded to Lady 
Poverty, scorned by the populace as a 
madman, welcomed with ecstatic song 
by the birds, and ever learning more of 
the ture of selflessness, till he 
soci himself completely to receive 
the fullness of the measure of the suffer- 
ings of Christ. At last, showing his 
brethren how he has received the im- 
print of his Master’s wounds, he en- 
joins upon them the paradox of joy 
through suffering which is the very 
heart of the Christian message: *‘For- 
get not the secret of that perfect joy, 
infinitely more fair than ever | had 
dreamed . . . Love . Love 
None who saw that scene will ever 
forget it. 

Sussex is a holiday county, and sum- 
mer is its harvest time. Mary Casson, 
Sybil Thorndike’s daughter, came to 
join the Diocesan Players in the fragrant 
‘Play of the Maid Mary,”’ the story of 
the early life of Christ's mother taken 
from a fifteenth-century English mys- 
tery cycle. Costumed after the Giotto 
frescoes at Padua, and played in churches 
and in the bishop's garden, it met with 
enthusiastic approval. Its climax was a 
“superb Annunciation, which had just 
that quality of supersensible ecstasy ex- 
pressed through sensible forms, that is 
the soul of religion’’—a scene last 
played in the Church of the Ascension, 
Pittsburgh. In connection with its 
performance at Chichester a service for 
the players was held in the cathedral, 
at which they, and a great company of 
spectators, gave thanks for a joyful 
year, full of promise, initiating this 
new alliance of Church and Drama. 
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A NEW HISTORY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


A Review of Frank C. Harper's ‘‘Pittsburgh of Today—Its Resources 
and People,’’ (American Historical Society, Inc.) 


nis new history of Pittsburgh in 

four stately volumes by Frank C. 
Harper carries its own evidence of a 
stupendous task well performed by a 
man ably adapted to historical research 
and its preservation in the written form. 
Pittsburgh, as a place of residence for 
human beings, begins its history under 
the most dramatic 
circumstances, hav- 
ing been chosen by 
the logic of events as 
the main theater on 
whose stage the two 
greatest empires of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury fought for the 
possession of the 
North American 
continent. England 
and France vied with 
each other in their 
struggle to obtain 
possession of that 
tongue of land upon 
which the present 
city of Pittsburgh 
now stands, which 
has always been 
called “‘The Point’’ 
and marks the con- 
fluence of the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers, forming the beginning 
of the Ohio River at that place. To the 
people of Pittsburgh this conflict is an 
old and classic story. 

George Washington came to ‘‘The 
Point’’ in 1753, being the first white 
man to visit that locality on a military 
mission. His troops were quite inade- 
quate to hold a hastily constructed 
stockade against the superior French 
and Indian force and he retreated to 
Fayette County, where he erected a de- 
fense which he called Fort Necessity, 
whence he again withdrew in front 
of a much superior force and made his 


FRANK C. 


way back to the Virginia headquarters. 

Pittsburgh, consisting of a few log 
cabins, then lay under the French flag 
and the English flag alternately until 
1758, when General Forbes, with a force 
of English troops, and Colonel George 
Washington, commanding the Colonial 
soldiers, captured it finally from the 
French and named it 
Pittsburgh in honor 
of England's great 
prime minister. And 
the British flag was 
flung from the mast, 
with Washington in 
charge of the im- 
posing ceremony. 

At that time West- 
ern Pennsylvania 
belonged to Virginia, 
and Washington was 
so frequently a visitor 
here that he is his- 
torically the First 
Pittsburgher. Fur- 
thermore, when his 
faithful guide, Chris- 
topher Gist, together 
with the friendly 
Indians in his expe- 
dition, urged him to 
build his defensive stronghold on the 
high hills farther down the Ohio River, 
he insisted that ‘“The Point’’ was better 
adapted for military purposes, and he 
established it there, thus creating the 
soul of this future industrial empire. 
In the course of his military career 
Washington made in all no less than 
seven visits to Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh was loyal to English 
supremacy until the Revolution broke 
out, when her small population turned 
with intense loyalty to support the new 
republic, and from that time on Pitts- 
burgh has taken an honorable place in 
the advancement of all those forces of 


HARPER 
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industry, commerce, and education 
which have made up the civilization 
of the United States. 

The causes which have produced the 
supremacy of Pittsburgh as a manu- 
facturing and cultural community have 
been set down with nice discrimination 
by Mr. Harper, and his book, well 
rinted and well indexed, will doubt- 
“= become a source of constant refer- 
ence to those who seek for the salient 
facts of local history. 


“THE MAGIC BIRD 
OF CHOMO-LUNG-MA”’ 


By Sybille Noel (Doubleday, Doran) 
Illustrated by Andrey Avinoff 


FTER an eventful visit to the Hima- 
layas, Mrs. Noel has written a 
book in which she has re-created in a 
most attractive narrative the myths 
which have grown up in the minds of 
the people who dwell at the base of 
Mount Everest. This highest of all the 
world’s peaks is known among the 





ILLUSTRATION FROM THE STORY OF 
‘“THE FOOLISH MOTHER GOAT’ 


indigenous folk of that region as 
Chomo-Lung-Ma, and its conquest by 
human adventurers is prevented by the 
malign power of an evil spirit which 
inhabits a magic bird—beautiful but 
very wicked. This bird is covered with 
precious jewels, and when a young girl 
named Choni learns of the great wealth 
of its plumage, she sends her lover away 
on his horse to capture it for her. Weeks 
pass, and the maiden sits at the window 
all day long looking for her lover and 
weeping because he does not return. 
At last her brother discovers why she 
is in constant tears, and he also rides 
away to find the lost lover. Making 
his way up the mountain side, he arrives 
at the cavern of the magic bird, and as 
he goes into the entrance, he is stopped 
by a gaunt and hungry dog of huge size, 
who tells him ferociously that he can 
go no farther. 

It develops that the magic bird keeps 
the dog hungry so that he will in 
his fierceness guard a fountain behind 
him which flows with the water of life; 
so when the brother learns this secret 
from the grumbling beast, he gives his 
lunch to the dog, who thereupon per- 
mits him to fill his flask with this 
water. Pursuing his quest, the brother 
passes into a chamber of gold, and there 
he beholds the lover, still on his horse, 
but horse and rider securely frozen into 
a great block of ice—like a fish on the 
New Year's table. He then pours the 
water of life upon this glacial statue, 
whereupon the ice melts, the lover and 
the brother kill the magic bird, and 
with its rich jewels in their pockets they 
go homeward to the weeping Choni, 
whose tears cease when she is clasped in 
the now warm arms of her lover. 

The book has other stories which 
will charm children of all ages, as this 
one does. Its pages are enriched by 
many illustrations drawn by the magic 
pen of Andrey Avinoff, director of the 
Carnegie Museum, who has given full 
rein to his fertile and artistic imagina- 
tion in a delightful task most cleverly 
performed. 


S. H.C. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
A Review of Edward Knoblock’s ‘‘Kismet’’ Given at the Tech Little Theater 


By Haro_p GEOGHEGAN 


Professor of the History of Art at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Here we have a 
play cut to the 
measure of Bully 
Bottom and the 
Little Theater 
Movement of 
Athens in the 
time of Duke 
Theseus, with 
parts to ‘‘tear 
a cat in, and to 
make all split— 
to roar that it 
will do any man’s heart good to hear.”’ 

Exactly why anyone should wish to 
drag ‘‘Kismet’’ out of its retirement, 
I am unable to say. There must be 
some reason. Has it not been seen on 
both the silent and the speaking screen 
—otherwise known as the movies and 
the talkies—since those days long 
vanished when it made thousands of 
pounds and dollars forits lucky author, 
Edward Knoblock. 

One can understand that it had a 
certain novelty when first produced. 
The gorgeous East was not so well 
known on the stage as it is now. Bur- 
ton’s translation of ‘‘The Thousand 
Nights and a Night’’ was a rare book, 
dificult to obtain. The only version 
of that delightful collection of tales 
that we knew was thoroughly purified 
and westernized for the use of the 
Young. We spoke, because we knew 
no better, of viziers and divans (even 
the kind that you do not lie on); we 
pronounced harem to rhyme with 
scare em, and the name of the pro- 
tagonist of “‘Kismet,’’ Hadji. To find 
ourselves in the company of wazirs and 
diwans and hareems and a hero who 
spelled his name with two j’s, and pro- 
nounced it with the broadest ‘‘a”’ 





‘and One Nights.”’ 
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between this and Dover, seemed like 
being plunged into the very Bagdad of 
the good Haroun al Raschid—(1 beg 
his pardon, Harum-al-Reshid). 

But these were our feelings of long, 
long ago. ‘‘Kismet’’ has had imitators 
worse than itself—‘‘Chu Chin Chow,”’ 
which was almost as great a success, 
and ‘‘Mecca,’’ which was not. The 
combined genius—and this time it was 
genius—of Leon Bakst and Serge 
Diaghilev gave us the ballet of 
Scheherazade to Rimski-Korsakov’s 
music, and indissolubly linked the 
Arabian Nights and that composer’s 
music in the public mind. Even in the 
present production most of the inci- 
dental music is drawn from Rimski’s 
work. Scheherazade was the mother 
of innumerable Arabian Nightmares, 
whose descendants at the present day 
are chiefly to be seen in the burlesque 
shows. 

‘‘Kismet’’ is not a dramatization of 
any one of the tales of ‘‘The Thousand 
It might have been 
better if it had been; although these 
excellent and exciting tales do not 
seem for the most part to make very 
satisfactory dramatic material. The 
play is a none too skillful stringing to- 
gether of various episodes taken from 
different tales, and relates the events of 
a very adventurous day in the life of 
Hajj, the beggar, who has one lovely 
daughter Marsinah, who is wooed by 
the Caliph of Bagdad in the disguise 
of his gardener’s son. 

Hajj is tricked into blessing his 
ancient enemy, the Sheik Jawan. (Why 
not ‘‘Shaykh,’’ now that we are being 
so Arabian?) He receives from the 
Sheik a purse of gold, and steals the 
fine clothes which he has originally 
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intended to buy. He is arrested and 
brought before the villainous Wazir 
Mansar, who threatens to cut off his 
hand if he will not promise to kill the 
Caliph, who is about to make an 
awkward inquiry into the Wazir’s 
expenditure of the public funds. Hajj’s 
attempt on the life of the Caliph 
fails. He is cast into prison; finds the 
Sheik there, whom he promptly murders 
in spite of having blessed him and re- 
ceived a purse of gold; escapes in the 
Sheik’s clothes and, having realized 
the Wazir’s treachery, drowns that 
gentleman, 
his own swimming pool. 
treachery is unmasked, 
forgiven. 

So the Caliph married the beautiful 
Marsinah and presumably abode in all 
joyance of life and in fairest fortune, 
until there came to him the Destroyer 
of Delights and the Sunderer of So- 
cieties; and Hajj went back to his 
begging-stone before the Mosque and, 
presumably, did pretty well, as he was 
the Caliph’s father-in-law. 

The above is a mere outline of the 
main incidents. There are lots more. 


with much gurgling, in 
The Wazir’s 
and Hajj is 


Hajj’s relations with the Sheik, his 
flirtation with the Wazir’s wife, Kut- 
al-Kuleb, the Wazir’s discovery that 
he is somebody's long lost son. These 
and many more are thrown in for good 
measure. 

It will be seen that “‘Kismet’’ does 
not lack plot. Indeed there is enough 
of that for two or three plays. And 
yet the actual amount of dialogue is 
small. If all the “Ha, ha, ha’s’’ and 

“Ho, ho, ho’s’’ and “*By Allah’s’’ and 
peals of demoniac laughter were 
omitted, the length of the play would 
be reduced by about one third. 

The language in which the play is 
written is evidently intended to be in 
the style of Sir Richard Burton's trans- 
lation of the “‘Nights.’’ Would-be 
picturesque and colorful (horrid word!) 
prose, interspersed with doggerel verse. 
Under the stress of certain emotions 
Arabs seem unable to express them- 
selves otherwise than in rhyme. The 
language in the rougher scenes is some- 
times tolerable, but the “‘poetry’’ of 
the scenes between Marsinah and her 
lover, and of the even more inept scenes 
in front of the curtain between the Man 


SCENE FROM ‘‘KISMET’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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and the Woman, is, in its saccharinity, 
the poetry of a banana-split. 

The performance, in the present in- 
stance, was far better than the piece 
deserved. An immense amount of work 
must have gone into the production, 
not only on the part of the director, 
Elmer W. Hickman, and the actors, but 
also on the part of those responsible for 
the scenery, the costumes, the lighting, 
and the properties. 

Mr. Hickman’s management of the 
crowds in the scene of the Suk of the 
Tailors was masterly. I have seldom 
seen a better rehearsed crowd on the 
Little Theater stage. The young actors 
threw themselves into it with such 
vigor that they must all have been 
black and blue afterwards. 

Lloyd Weninger worked miracles 
with corrugated paper and other hum- 
ble material and put to shame many a 
production which is supposed to have 
cost thousands of dollars. The scene 
in the Suk, with its narrow street wind- 
ing up to a broken wall against a patch 
of yellow sky, was charming; so was the 
pierced work that took the place of the 
usual curtain. 


Miss Elizabeth Schrader’s problem 
with the costumes must have been a 


dificult one, too. A cast of thirty 
characters, besides, to quote the pro- 
gram, “‘Guards, Wazirs, Dignitaries, 
Courtiers, Soldiers, Slaves, Shopkeepers, 
Buyers, Women of the Harem, Dancers, 
and so forth!’’ Another miracle to 
Miss Schrader’s credit! 

Of the acting it is difficult to speak. 
With the exception of the part of Hajj, 
there is so little characterization in the 
writing of the various parts that they 
give the actor nothing to work with. 
The acting did not seem to me interest- 
ing, but then, I do not think it could 
have been. The actors spoke well and 
clearly, and contributed their part to a 
remarkably smooth performance. ‘‘Kis- 
met’’ is essentially a one-man play. 
Hajj is almost continuously on the 
stage, and bears a very heavy load. 
The part was excellently played. ‘‘Ro- 
bustiously,’’ of course; but how other- 


wise can one play a part like that? 
Otis Skinner and Oscar Asche were, in 
all conscience, robustious enough in 
the original American and English 
performances. 

It is only fair to add that, if I per- 
sonally did not particularly relish this 
play, there were evidently others who 
did. An extra performance had to be 
given to accommodate all those who 
wished to see it. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
TWENTY-SECOND EXHIBIT 


= Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
will open their twenty-second annual 
exhibition at the Carnegie Institute 
on February 11, where it will remain on 
view until March 11. 

Three nationally known artists have 
been chosen to compose the Jury of 
Selection and Award: Ernest Lawson, 
of New York City; Charles Burchfield, 
of Gardenville, New York; and Henry 
Keller, of Cleveland. January 30 has 
been set for the judging of the twelve 
prizes. This year a new prize has been 
added to the usual list—the Ida Smith 
Memorial Prize of $100, given by 
Edwin W. Smith, for the best oil of 
two or more figures. 


RADIO TALKS 


[Broadcast over WCAE on Monday evenings at 7:15 
under the auspices of the Educational Section of the 
Carnegie Museum. The programs are part of a new 
series, ‘‘We Learn to Live,’’ given by the science staffs 
of the University of Pittsburgh, the City Health De- 
partment, and the Museum. | 


JANUARY 
18—'‘Some Animals That Like to Live with 
Us—Lice,"’ by B. R. Speicher, University 
Department of Zoology 
25—"‘Undesirable Boarders—Roaches,’’ by Mr. 
Speicher. 
FEBRUARY 
1—‘‘Pests and Pets—Rats and Mice,’’ by Mr. 
Speicher. 
8—'‘Ants That Are Not Relatives,’’ by Mr. 
Speicher. 


15—'‘House-wreckers—Termites,’’ by Mr. 
Speicher. 
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W. W. BLACKBURN 
1859-1931 


_ death of W. W. Blackburn oc- 
curred on December 11, 1931. Mr. 
Blackburn had been a trustee of the 
Carnegie Institute since 1915, and he 
brought to his work on the Board that 
same acumen, readiness of mind, and 


sympathy which explained his brilliant 
rise from bookkeeper to the vice presi- 
dency and secretaryship of the Carnegie 
Steel Company; which position he held 


for twenty-six years, 
ment in 1927. 

Identified with the Pittsburgh story 
of steel for almost half a century, he also 
followed in the pathway of Andrew 
Carnegie in his love for his fellow men. 
Among the many public-spirited enter- 
prises to which he turned his attention 
and gave guidance were the Children’s 
Hospital, the Athalia Daly Home, the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, and the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind. At the time of his death Mr. 
Blackburn was the active president of 
the School for the Blind. 


until his retire- 


I always have immense faith when it comes to a 
question of mixing brains with business that this 
old country [England] can yet beat the world. 

—StTaNnLey BaLDwIN 


IN THE DEER-KILLING 
SEASON 


N the open season for deer hunting in 

Pennsylvania, lasting only thirteen 
days, forty-one hunters were killed by 
gunfire, and seven more died from heart 
failure. Many of the poor gentle deer, 
when wounded, escaped into the forest 
but only to die there in the vast soli- 
tude. Shakespeare describes the scene 
in “‘As You Like It’’ 


Duxe: Come, shall we go and kill us venison? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers dau desert city, 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 


First Lorn: Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that; 

And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banish'd you. 
Today my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
To the which place a poor sequester'd stag, 

That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en a hurt, 

Did come to languish; and, indeed, my lord, 

The wretched animal heav'd forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 

Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase: and thus the hairy fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke: But what said Jaques? 
Did he not moralize the spectacle? 

First Lorn: O yes, into a thousand similes. 

First for his weeping into the needless stream; 
**Poor deer,’’ quoth he, ‘“Thou mak’st a testament 

As worldings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much”: then, being there 

alone, 
Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends; 

‘’Tis right,’’ quoth he, “thus misery doth part 
The flux of company’’: anon, a careless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 

And never stays to greet fim; ‘Ay,’ quoth Jaques, 
“Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens; 

‘Tis just the fashion: wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?”’ 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea, and of this our life: swearing that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what's worse, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 
Duxe: And did you leave him in this contempla- 

tion? 
Seconp Lorp:We did, my lord, weeping and com- 
menting upon the sobbing deer. 
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WHAT WAR DOES TO 
EDUCATION 


H™ war has overthrown the for- 
merly magnificent educational sys- 
tem of Germany is shown by this ex- 
tract from a letter from a German school 
principal. When there is war, all the 
other institutions of a beneficent civili- 
zation seem in like manner to go to 
destruction. 

‘‘T have become rather doubtful if it 
might be advisable for me to come over 
next year. Conditions in Germany are 
going from bad to worse. Especially 
our teaching profession and our whole 
educational system have become a heap 
of ruins. There is such a surplus of 
teachers and such a shortage of money 
that out of one hundred nine thousand 
teachers in Prussia, all fully trained, 
more than twenty thousand are out of 
work, a great number of them being 
over thirty and waiting ten years and 
longer to be employed. Recently the 
number of teaching hours for each 
teacher has been increased, and at the 
same time the number of lessons fixed 
for each class has been reduced and the 
size of the classes has been enlarged. 
All this means that many thousands 
more teachers will be superfluous. Not 
enough with this, the fees for high- 
school instruction have been increased. 
In my own school, situated in an in- 
dustrial district where mostly work- 
men and craftsmen live who on the 
average earn only $9 to $12 a week, the 
annual fee amounts to $24 and in ad- 
dition to this the parents have to buy 
all textbooks and exercise books. Since 
yesterday the wages have been shortened 
by 43 per cent, but at the same time 
the town has raised the fees from $24 
to $30 a year. All this seems to be only 
a beginning. Winter has not yet be- 
gun. As soon as the farm work has 
come to a standstill, short labor and 
unemployment will become more 
general. There is no money to support 
the unemployed and to pay the obliga- 
tions due to our creditor states. Every- 
where there is restlessness, life has lost 


its value, every year we have sixteen 
thousand suicides, and those who prefer 
to live are determined to risk the ut- 
most to better their conditions. Every- 
one feels a sudden turnover is near at 
hand, and no one knows what the 
future will bring. It may even happen 
that I lose half of my teachers and 
nearly all of my pupils next Easter when 
our new scholastic year begins, not to 
speak of all the political changes which 
will come next spring with the election 
of a new Reichspresident and a new 
Chamber of Deputies.”’ 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in im- 
mediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Our friends who desire to bequeath 
money or books to the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, as many have done 
in the past, can do so under the same 
general phraseology. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 


MR. HEARST 'S SPEECH 


wee Ranpoutpn Hearst's an- 
nouncement that he would deliver 
a speech by radio on “‘Who Will Be 
the Next President?’’ attracted popular 
curiosity and received wide attention, 
particularly as the speech was printed 
in the usual style, double column, large 
type, in all the Hearst ca ap the 
next day. The effort was highly char- 
acteristic of the author. Mr. Hearst 
began by a denunciation of President 
Hoover as an internationally minded 
man, and then proceeded to excoriate 
in turn, and for the same sin, all the 
great leaders of the Democratic Party, 
naming President Wilson, James M. 
Cox, John W. Davis, and Alfred E. 
Smith as having surrendered American 
independence to the lure of European 
entanglements. 

But the United States began its his- 
tory as a nation under the guidance of 
internationally minded men. Washing- 
ton declared over and over again the 
obligations of international amity. John 
Adams, James Madison, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin 
Franklin—these fathers of the Republic 
were all men who strove for reciprocal 
relations with European countries in the 
interest of permanent peace and en- 
during friendship. Aside from a fixed 
policy against taking any part in the 
dynastic wars of Europe, these men 
insisted on the promotion of all those 
understandings which are of common 
concern among nations for the spread 


of commerce and the growth of culture. 
No American whose spiritual stature is 
above that of a pigmy could be other 
than internationally minded in his view 
of the problems of humanity as they 
force themselves on the world’s atten- 
tion today. And it is a poor recommen- 
dation of Speaker Garner, upon whom 
Mr. Hearst's choice for President has 
fallen, that he is declared by his sponsor 
uo be utterly unconscious of those ties 
of thought and action which bind 
America and Europe together. 

And then, too, Mr. Hearst himselt 
was internationally minded until some- 
thing happened to confine the range of 
his mind into parochial limits. 


HOW MUCH CANCELLATION? 


peewee Boran, always delightful, 
although somewhat dangerous, in 
his political blunderings, has just given 
this impassioned declaration to the 
American people: 

‘We adjusted the war debts on the 
Capacity to pay, and canceled about 


$7,000,000,000 of obligations. Under 
the present policies pursued in Europe, 
another readjustment on a basis of 
Capacity to pay would about wipe out 
the debts.”’ 

But, as a matter of fact, the United 
States Government has never canceled 
one dollar of these war debts. During 
the War and immediately after it we 
advanced a total of $10,338,000,000 to 
our Allies. Accrued interest up to the 
moment of funding the debts increased 
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this sum to $12,036,000,000. Our 
Government at this point negotiated a 
separate settlement with each nation, 
and when these settlements were 
grouped together with the interest 
charges added, it was found that our 
Allies had agreed to pay us a grand 
total, in installments, running through 
sixty-two years, of $22,374,000,000. 
The confusion which exists on this 
subject, and which is reflected in Sena- 
tor Borah’s kaleidoscopic mind, as in 
the minds of many other public men, 
arises from the fact that the Debt 
Commission established an arbitrary 
interest rate of 5} per cent which 
might have been charged by a banker on 
a commercial loan, and then reduced 
this rate for each nation in accordance 
with the capacity to pay. The only 
‘“cancellation’’ that has taken place, 
therefore, is the amount of reduction 
of the interest rate from the high 
arbitrary figure of 5} per cent, which 
wasexorbitant and ie Bo unjustifiable, 
to a lower figure—ranging in the case of 
England to 3.30, of France to 1.64, and 
of Italy to .405. When Senator Borah 
tells us that in the case of France alone 
we have canceled $4,231,000,000 from 
her debts, we show him the absurdity 
of his statement by the fact that that 
sum exceeds the entire amount of the 
original loan, which was $3,404,818,800. 
The total sum in principal and interest 
which we are exacting from France is 
$6,847,674,104, so that for every 
dollar of principal loaned to France, 
both before and after the armistice, we 
are demanding two dollars in return. 
Since the debt settlements were made, 
Germany has become, for the moment, 
insolvent, and England is in financial 
distress; and these debts, with their 
interest charges, cannot be paid. For 
example, with Germany in default on 
her payments to the Allied powers, the 
labor population of England must pro- 
duce $500,000 every day for sixty-two 
years to be paid to America before the 
laborer in that country earns his daily 
bread. And in the meantime, instead 
of any cancellation having taken 


place, the Allied powers have obligated 
themselves to pay not only the original 
loans aggregating $10,338,000,000, but 
they must also pay an additional sum in 
interest amounting to $12,036,000,000, 
or a grand total of $22,374,000,000, on 
the original loan of $10,338,000,000, 
which if exacted dollar for dollar will 
impoverish Europe to the third genera- 
tion from now. 

Summing up, we find that if we make 
Europe pay, she must pay us 
$22,374,000,000, while if we, under an 
agreement for disarmament, were to 
cancel the entire debt we would lose 
actually only $10,338,000,000, which 
would after all be only a fair charge 
against ourselves for the moral debt we 
owe our Allies for fighting our war dur- 
ing the fifteen months in which we 
were preparing our army to take its 
place on the battle front. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE AND 
THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


FRIENDLY reader writes to The 

Window asking why the United 
States should be urged to grant inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos. Well, it is a 
precious axiom in American political 
philosophy that every community of 
men possesses the right of self-govern- 
ment. We covenanted long ago that 
we would grant independence to the 
people of the Philippine Islands as soon 
as a stable government had been estab- 
lished there. We should now cease to 
palter or equivocate with them. We 
should no longer hold an unwilling 
people under the hegemony of a far- 
flung empire, so repugnant to our own 
ideas of liberty. The Filipinos can 
establish themselves as a happy, self- 
reliant, and prosperous nation only by 
the gift of denies independence; and 
we should relinquish our hold upon 
them immediately upon their adoption 
of a constitution befitting a modern 
state. 


But the question oe even bevond 


this requirement of obligation and 
promise. The fortifications which we 
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have built in the Philippines at enorm- 
ous expense stand as a pistol aimed at 
the heart of Japan. Yet we could not 
defend our own coasts and the Philip- 
pines at the same time; and in the 
event of a war in the Pacific Ocean the 
Philippines would be the first prize of 
the alert enemy. The very fact of our 
armed occupation there is a constant, 
if secret, provocation to those irritating 
tendencies which lead to war. Every 


consideration of peace and war, of 
solemn contract and national honor, 
carries with it the obligation to give 
the Filipinos that freedom which we 
ourselves fought for when we were 
held in an unwilling subjection to a 
foreign government. 


DO AMERICANS CONVERSE? 


eae FerBER says that American 
youth of both sexes is “‘silly, hope- 
less, and permanently twelve years of 
age."’ America, she thinks, is the only 
country that has no youth movement, 
while all through Europe there is a 
growing youth movement. Then she 
says: ‘‘It is terribly vital that nothing 
matters to our young men and women 
of today but wise-cracking. Boys and 
gitls going to college have absolutely 
no serious discussion. Any French 
boy of eighteen—not a ‘student neces- 
sarily, but a garage mechanic or a busi- 
ness man—can talk about reparations 
or the economic situation in Europe. 
They are intelligent. They think. 
They have an opinion one way or the 
other. They have been taught to 
think.”’ 

Miss Ferber’s criticism is rather dis- 
quieting. Perhaps it is a little too 
severe. But just at the same moment 
André Maurois says that American 
grown-ups have no conversation; that 
in France, if there are eighteen persons 
at the table, there wiil be one subject 
for discussion at a time; while in 
America the eighteen will talk about 
nine subjects. Conversation of a real 
kind there; small talk here. 

Let us not be grieved by these kindly 


censures. They should give us food for 
thought. We should do some real think- 
ing about it. We are a nation of news- 
paper readers, and the news of the 
world, so attractively served up to us 
in Our newspapers, engrosses our whole 
attention to the almost utter exclu- 
sion of serious books which alone can 
give us a background of serious think- 
ing. 

We want the newspapers, we want 
the theater and the moving pictures, we 
want all the gayeties of responsible 
living, but with all these pleasures we 
want also that kind of reflection which 
comes with knowledge, and the power 
of thinking which knowledge gives us. 
The task of achieving this higher stan- 
dard lies in the first place, perhaps, 
with our school teachers in all the 
grades up to that of postgraduate; but 
after that it is the individual who must 


work out the problem, each for him- 
self. 


AMERICA’S SIN AND ITS 
PUNISHMENT 


_— he said unto them, Take heed, 
and beware of covetousness [ greed |; 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth. 

And he spake a parable unto them, 
saying, The nek of a certain rich 
man brought forth plentifully. And 
he thought within himself, saying, 
What shall I do, because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits? 

And he said, This will I do: I will 
pull down my barns, and build greater; 
and there will I bestow all my fruits 
and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. 

But God said unto him, Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee. Then whose shall those things 
be, which thou hast provided? 

So is he that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God. 

—Gospet or St. Luxe, 12:15-21. 
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FREE LECTURES 


TECH 
8:30 p.m. IN CARNEGIE. UNION 
January 
18—'‘Age-hardening in Alloys,’’ by Cecil H. 
Desch, of the University of Sheffield. 
21—‘‘Philosophic Concepts in Modern Physics,”’ 
by W. F. G. Swann, Bartol Research 
Foundation, Swarthmore College. 
22—‘‘Atomic Structure,’’ by Dr. Swann. 


MusEuM 


Lecrure Hay 
JANUARY 
17—‘From Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope,’ 
by Captain Carl von Hoffman, ethnol- 
ogist. 2:15 p.m. 
21—‘Down the Nile,’’ by A. S. Barrett, di- 
rector of the Museum of Milwaukee. 
8:15 P.M. 
24—‘‘Australia—The Land of Contrasts,’’ by 
Captain Kilroy Harris, explorer. 2:15 p.m. 
31—‘‘Bridging the Atlantic—On the Trail of 
the Hurricane,’ by Captain Hugh Duncan 
Grant, meteorologist. 2:15 p.m. 
FEBRUARY 


4—'‘Sea Birds and Coral Sands,"’ by Alfred 
M. Bailey, ornithologist and director 
of the Chicago Museum of the Academy 
of Sciences. 8:15 p.m. 

7—‘The Magic Mediterranean,’’ by Mrs. 
Barnum Brown, traveler. 2:15 p.m. 

14—"‘Folk Tales and Customs of Africa,’’ by 
Mrs. Rudyerd Boulton, the Straus and 
Pulitzer African Expeditions. 2:15 p.m. 


SatuRDAY JUVENILE ProGRrams 
2:15 P.M. 
January 
23—‘‘Babies of Wild Animals,’’ and first two 
reels of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.”’ 
30—Second two reels of ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ and scenic reel. 


FEBRUARY 
6—‘‘Cross-country Race,’’ and “Oil Lands of 
Europe.’ 


13—"Tales of Africa,’’ by 


Mrs. Rudyerd 
Boulton. 


THE DICTIONARY AT HARVARD 


‘Charles W. Eliot lived every day with the 
dictionary, always with an interminable study of 
the meaning of words. 


If the men who did things talked half as much 
as the men who know how things ought to be 
done, life would not be worth living. 


—Tue Prince or WaLzs 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Samuet Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Georce F. Suegrs, Auditor 

J. C. Jerrries, Assistant Auditor 
Wituram A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Rann, President's Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Sarnt-Gaupens, Director 

Epwarp Durr Batxen, Acting Assistant Director 
Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
GutttauME Lzrotte, European Representative 
AnnE K. Sroizensacu, Secretary 

Marcaret M. Lez, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


Anprey Avinorr, Director 

W. J. Hotianp, Director Emeritus 

I. P. Totmacuorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 

O. E. Jennincs, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

W. E. Crype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

O. A. Pgrerson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

Huco Kaut, Curator of Entomology 

R. H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 

Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


Cuartes Hernrorn, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrosge, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Ratepx Monn, Director 

ADALINE BernstEIn, Head of Order Department 
Watter I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 

Extwoop H. McCretianp, Technology Librarian 
Ruta D. McCotxoucu, Catalogue Department 
Cuarves W. Mason, Readers Counselor 

Artuur D.Scort, Printing and Binding Department 
Exva S. Smitu, Boys and Girls Department 
Irene Stewart, Reference Librarian 

Martua V. Wirtu, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Tuomas S. Baxgr, President 

WiLL1aM E. Morr, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

Artuor C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING Kezesie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Cuarves Watkins, Chairman of Faculty, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College 

R. M. Inric, Director, Division of General Studies 

Aan Bricut, Registrar 

Ratpu Munn, Director, Carnegie Library School 

Frances H. Ketry, Associate Director 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Samuet Harpen Cuurcu, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Otiver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AaRON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
Advisory. 
*Ropert J. ALDERDICE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
Tayitor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. Board 
of Public Education. Art, Music Hall, Advisory. 
Wutson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Cuaries D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. Pension. 
+*W. W. Bracksurn 
Retired Vice President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Auditing, Buildings and Grounds. 
*ArTHuR E. Braun 
President Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Josepx BurrinGTON 


Trinity. Judge United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 


*S. H. Cuurcn 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Georce H. Ciapp 

University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsturgh. Museum, 
Art, Advisory. 

Freperick R. CocswELi 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 

*Cuirrorp B. CoNNELLEY 
University of Pittsburgh. City Father. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Marine Manufacturing Supply 
Company. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 

*Grorce W. CrawrorD 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Music Hall. 

*W. Y. EnGiisu 
City Father. Auditing. 

Rosert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 

Witu1aM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. 
Music Hall. 


tDeceased 


President Pittsburgh 
Museum, Library, 


Art, Tech, 


*Ropert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library. 

Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Chez le cinquant-sept de choses diverses. Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 

*Joun S. HERRON 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. Tech, 
Finance, Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 

*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

*Cuarzes H. Kiting 
Pennsylvania. 
Library. 

*Frank J. LaNAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 

Apert C. Lenman 
Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. Art. 

*Harry A. LitTLe 
City Father. President Little Transfer and Stor- 
age Company. Pensions, Library. 

James H. Lockuart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Art, Museum. 

James R. MacraRLANE 


Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 


Mayor of Pittsburgh. Tech, 


*AnpDREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Pittsburgh's first citizen. Advisory, Finance. 
RicuarpD Bgratry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 
*WittiaM S. MoorHEaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 
*M. J. MuLDOWNEY 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 
Aucustus K. OLIver 
Yale. President Board of Trustees Shadyside 
Academy. Tech, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 
Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 


Joun B. SempLe 
Lehigh. Museum. 
Georce E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 
*Witt1aM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gordon. 
Art, Finance. 
A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 
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